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LECTURE. 



19 i^pearing before yon to ask your attention to a lec- 
ture on a foreign poet, I approach a task which would 
require the talent of a good critic, as well as a spark 
of the poetic fire, in him who would do justice to the 
subject, I trust, however, the wants of the lecturer 
will be compensated by the richness of the subject, and 
that yon will not regret forming an acquaintance with 

the departed genius of our celtic brethren of France 

That country has been long celebrated for its lyric 
poetry, and Oxenford justly remarks, that <* in the mid. 
die ages no songster vied with the French Troubadour." 

One peculiar feature of the early lyric poetry of 
France u the circumstance of that branch of literary 
culture having been used by the higher classes of so- 
ciety. Kings, princes, and ministers supplied not a 
few of the best French lyrics now extant. 

In our own country, our great lyric poets were like- 
wise princes, and men of polished education. Ossian 
was of a lofty race of princes. Moore received his edu- 
cation in Trinity College, and his study of the Greek 
and Roman poets appears to have been the first induce- 
ment to his essays in rhyme. 

In Scotland, Burns has been called the peasant bard ; 
Hogg has been styled the Ettrick Shepherd ; and in 
other countries the lyric poetry of the nation has gene- 
rally had its birth in the lower and less educated classes 
of society— amongst the tenants of fields rather tRon 
the denizens of cities ; amongst such as would be prone 
to say with Bums himself— 

"Give me a spark o' nature's fire, 
'Tis all the learning I desire ;** 

and whose humble rhymes fall on the ear of childhood 
with pleasure, and afford an amusement to every age. 
Hence each of their productions comes to us like a work 
fresh from the hand of nature— sparkling with dew- 
drops— bright with flowers — and rich in all the images 
which skies and fields afford to the poetic genius. t 
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In Beranger we have the heart of a <^d of nature^ 
and the pohshed Terse of Horace or Anacreon. Hei« 
in erery respect worthy of an attentire study, and I 
only trust that his golden fame will not be tarnished by 
fassing through the crucible of mv poor laboratory. 

It was the death of Beran|;er which drew mr atten- 
tion to his works as a fit subject for a popular lecture-. 
We yalue not our possessions and friends till they are 
lost ; then we begin to feel their worth. 

There is sadness in a household when a member is 
eut off; there is sorrow in a nation when a ^eat m»n 
dies : but what deep regret is exhibited by an intelligent 
and warm-hearted people when their hero passes away : 
Great men will again appear : kings succeed to kings ! 
'but a philanthropic national poet departs without 
heirs or successors, and the Toid is felt. The sun shines 
no more so brightly as he was wont ; and as we look 
on trees or hills, eastles, rivers or meadows, the sea or 
the 8hore> we say — •* These were associated with him ;. 
he san^^ their praises, but, allis 1 he is no more I" 

Again we say he was ours — ^he was our own — he was^ 
altogether of ourselves. We felt what he so happily 
expveseed ; we thought asr he directed ; we enjoyed what 
he praised ; we sung only suefa sones as were akin to 
him. We made him a part of ourselves, of our life, of 
our hearts. He supplied our verses of courtship : we 
praised the maid we loved in the couplets- he had writ- 
ten: our marriage song was composed by fainr: eur 
banquets were made ambrosial by tiie nectar of his 
matchless verse. 

Then,, again,, w« remember the dear old poet, in his 
genius, sittings beside our cradle, and we drunk in the 
music of hit> 1-yrer even before we could comprehend 
aught oif its worth save its sweetness. Our mother 
hushed us to sleep with a. lullaby of his softest songs, 
and smiling upon us ivourdreams,^ appeared all radiant 
his muse, who was an unknown goddess then. She 
showed us the rich banquet of life, all glorious with 
garlands of roses and enchanting loves. 

And further on when< youth arrived, when our breast 
began to beat withgenerous instinct, it was he that 
awakened them. He, it was, who spoke to us of honor 
and glory, and the echoes of our soul repeated his songs 
ef liberty ; he was the enthusiasm within us, and taught 
us how to love our country. 

Such, indeed, was the feeling of the people in Paris 
«hc» I entered the beautiful city on the 18th July, 1857. 
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Beranger had ^ed on the preriouf Thursday ; already 
the streets were filled with mourners, attempting to 
lighten their sorrow by dividing it, while Tenders of 
medals and portraits of the poet, and ballads in his 
honor, met you at every step. The people spoke but of 
Beranger. His loss appeared to mingle in toe cup — ^to 
cloud the sky — ^to cast a diade deeper than the elms, 
amd l)roader than the accacias^-more sombre than the 
side of a daath-bed. All Paris seemed to have become 
otie vast cemetry, and individual cares, ioys, and en- 
joyments, seemed forgotten in the general woe. 

Beranger died in No. 5, Rue de Vendome, on 1 6th 
July, 18^, and within three days more than 100,000 of 
the people visited the tomb in which the poet was laid 
tersest. The poorer people —the artizan class — who 
had raostlv felt the pleasure of his son^s, were greatly 
displeasea because government had taken upon it to 
conduct tbe funeral. They were jealous. The poet 
had nott been a government man ; he had not belonged 
to the court ; he had ever been the poet of the people, 
and yet the people had been, prevented from attending 
hiB remains to tne grave. 

The government had issued a notice to the following 
effect : — 

Prvfecture of Pouce — Obsequies of Ber- 
anger. — Notice France has lost her national poet. 

The government of the Bmperor had intended that pub- 
lic honors would be rendered to the memory of Beranger. 
This pious respect was due to the ^oet whose songs, 
consecrated to the culture of patriotism, have aideain 
making immortal in the heart of the people the recol- 
lection of imperial glories. 

I understand that certain parties perceive in this 
«ad solemnity nothing save an opportunity to renew 
disorders, such as on other occasions have marked 
ceremonies of a like nature. 

The government will not permit a tumultuous 
manifestation to be substituted for that respectful and 
patriotic mourning which should mark the funeral of 
beranger. 

On the other hand, the will of the deceased is shown 
B these touching words : — 

** As to my obsequies, if you can avoidpublic noise 
<U) so, I beg of you, my dear Perrotin. When I: lose 
friends, I am shocked at the noise of the crowd and the 
harangues over their graver^ If mine can be conducted 
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without publicity, it will be one of my wishes accom. 
pUshed.*'^ 

Itis therefore resolved and arraaged with the axe* 
ctttor, that the Mineral eoriegn will be oomposed ezchi- 
sively of official deputations, and of persons famished 
with letters of inritation. 

I request the populace to conform themselves to these 
rules. Measures are taken in order that the will of the 
government, and that of the deceased be ligorously and 
religiously respected. 

Paris, the 16th July, 1857. 

The Sematob, 
Prefect of Police, Pietri. 

Beranger had long before his decease chosen his 
grave in the tomb of a revolutionary hero named Manuel, 
who died in 1827. When visited Ferelachaise, to place 
a wreath on the resting place of the poet, I copied the 
inscription upon the tomo. Translated, It stands as 
follows : — 

To Manuel, bv his fellow citi^ns. 

Manuel. 

Bom at Barcelonette the 10th December, 1775. 

Volunteer Soldier in 1793. 

Avocat. 

Member of the Chamber of Representatives. 

Deputy. 

Expelled by tiie Majority in 1623, 

Died the 20th August, 1827. 

<* Yesterday I announced that 1 would give way to force 

** alone. To-day I come to hold my word," 

Sitting of^^th March, 1825. 
The country awaits for him still further honors. 

Beranger : 

Born the 19th August, 1780. 
Died the I6th July, 1857. 

Like our own Thomas Davis, whose wish to be 
buried 

** On an Irish green hill side. 
On an opening lawn— but not too wide." 
is, I am sure, familiar to most of you.— the French 
lyrist had written some verses respecting his ffrave; 
and this poem is so completely in character with the 
sentiment of his writings, that I may be allowed to in- 
troduce it here. You will see that fiistead of painting 
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a picture of some scenery, enriched y/iih the luxurious 
grape and Wft^ing ciwrn^ or a re^tin^ pla^e beside the 
mnrmnrs of a sweet riTer-rraJl of wladi he knew so well 
how to paint in word motures— the poet gaily counts 
the cost of a tomb fit for a national poet, and then re. 
quests the money to be spent in enioyments while he 
was yet with his friends, to behold their joys and share 
in their delights. How ^11 of abnegation is this little 
poem t It is a snblime anacreontic, and let it not be 
forgotten that though in this mister he would appear 
as a lover o£ pleasure even to excess, it was but the 
lyrist that so expressed lamself— the man neither re- 
Telled in the merrim«it of Bacchus, nor the joys of 
Venus. He loved to see the people e&ioy themselves, 
and has himself said with truth in <me of his letters— 
" The happiness of humanity has been the dream of my 
lifh*" *^ 
And thua merrily the poet sanj| of his tomb :-r- 

MY TOM>. 

Wiatl while Tm strong, you talk ^ me 

Of my great tomb you wisft to rais^ : 
^ foUy would the outlay be;; 

Le^ve to the great, axpenaive pra^e. 
Tbe BXfffi on brass or marble spejat 

If or a doad beggar w«re too higb ; 
]^l^conie*r-buy wme for morzimenl^ 

Weljl drink the jwate, my friends, anji I. 
A tomb in modeni days would eost 

Tour purse a thousand pounds or more : 
QcoM somawhere-^^ere the chance behest. 

For 8^ months to eajoy tlio store. 
Concerts and balls, and Beauty's sdf 

Shall ^ana us in oiKt so^ retareat : 
Well l<yve <^ lif«« and scorn its petf^ 

The purchase monejr let us- eat. 

While Q}d I jerow, my love is youQg, 

Some trinXets she must have I vow ; 
Fotts fast to tjwte the joys I've sung, 

^s Paris proves with Longchanq^a now : 
^Qijne offering to my fair one briuflf* 

A cashmere shawl wUl win herneart. 
To constnnoyiWke her's I ^ 

QWe of 1^e3»ri<^ the laf^r purt. 

I wifsl no BtalAly niidto vrkA those 
8hi^«f tih* dead Oia^ iretd^lbe stage : 
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See yon poor fellow needs repose — 
Let his kat days Toor thoughts engage ; 

To that poor man, in toil grown gray. 
Whose old age leads him long Sefore^ 

That he may keep my place— .1 pray 
Let 's give a portion of the store. 

I wish no antiquarian eye 

Upon mT tomb my name to spell ; 
And 'stead of flowers there to he, 

Their perfume here of joy shtll tell. 
Come not, with torch, to find my name, 

Posterity — on useless stone 
Grown wise, I scorn such idle fame, 

And to tiM winds the money 's flown ! 

In the preface which Ber anger prefixed to his sonfi;s 
in 1833 he mwitions the name of Manuel frequently, 
and with the warmest expressions of friendship, esteem, 
and respect. He states that the same people who op- 
posed the re-election of Manuel in 1824 as a represen- 
tatiye, were the same who strenuously opposed the 
raising of a subscription, to pay a fijie mflicted on the 
poet when he was sent a prisoner to La Force ; and 
further on, where he speaks of his own lore of indepen- 
dence, and want of sympathy with men in power, he 
says — ** I hare known but one man from whom it would 
not hare been possible to be estranged if he had arriyed 
to power. With his steady good sense, the more fitted 
he was to give good counsels, the more his modesty 
caused him to sedc them of people whose principles he 
had proyed. His determinations once taken, he fol- 
lowed them with firmness and without tK>asting. If he 
had been fi^uided by another he would haye honourably 
acknowledged it. This man was Manuel, to whom 
France owes yet a tomb. 

« Under the honied ministry of Martigpnac, when worn 
out with so long^ a stmgg^le ag^ainst Legitimacy, many of 
our political chiefs worked at the famous fusion ; one of 
them cried out—* It is well he is dead !' This is a funeral 
elefl^ which tells us all that Manuel had not done if liying 
ta this epoch Of hypocriUcal promises and uahappy con • 
cessions. 

*< I can say myself what he did during the three days. 
The Bue d*Artois, the Hotel do Yille, and the barricades 
beheld him in turns ; deliberating here, and fighting yon* 
der : but the barricades firat» for the courage of the old 
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soldier felt more at home in the mVdit of the braT« people 
of Parie. Yes, he had worked at the cradle of our revo- 
luUoQ. Of him it could not be >aid as of many othen, 
that like the mayor's clerks they imagined them^elres 
fathers of the children whose births they only re^stered. 

*' The happiness of France ocovpied him unceasia^^ly — 
had he accomplished this work by means of othen his joy 
had pot been less great. I Imto never met a man less 
ambkloos, eren of celebrity. The simplicity of his man . 
ners made him cherish a country life. Asjsoon as he fr as 
certain that France had no more need of his serTices, I 
heard him say—' Come and let as live in the chantry.' 

'* His political friends hare not always appreciated him 
pi^perly ; bat if any embarrassment or danger arrived, 
then all had recourse to his firm judgment and unflinching 
courage. His talent resembled their friendship ; in the 
crisis of danger it had all its plenitude, and then many 
of those phrasemongers that are styled orators bowed the 
head before him. 

** Such was the man from whom I would not have 
parted, even if he had grown grey iu an eminent position. 
Far from him would have been the thought of wrapping 
me up in a title or an employment, for he respected my 
tastes. It is as a simple volunteer he would have kept 
me at his side upon the' battle-field of power. And I re- 
maining near him had, at least, saved him the time he 
would otherwise lose lir visiting me, if I determined to 
live on in my peaceful retreat. To the most exalted sen- 
timents, affections the most sweet had their centre In his 
heart: he was fiet a less tender friend than devoted 
•llisen." 

It was in praise of this wosthy citizen, this devoted 
friend, Beranger wrote the following verses, with a view 
to obtain funds for a monument : — 

TBE TOMB OP MANUEL. 

'Tis over now— the crowd has gone away— 

A people to his coffin sighs " Adieu !" 
And from their tears a looker-on woulji say 

All love is ended, save for God the true. 
The falling earth is sounding In my ears, 

But, Frenchmen, you will soon forget our friend, 
To show your sons his tomb in future years — 

Some sttccoar to the poor old lyrist lend. 

I hers^ili beg to honor the remains 
Of ane who was your firmest, best^support : 
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To me was knoim hb Tirtoes without stains. 

Hia arm, head, heart, were yoore throu|^h all report. 
The humble tomb his ashes now demand 

Of all dear Friendship's tributes is the end : 
A suppliant near his gnro, I take my stand. 

Some succour to the poor old lyrist lend. 

To him my heart owes all this {Hoos care. 

Twelve years have passed sinoe, in disastrous days« 
We met All France was tying in despair. 

I. singing, sighed to win the poet's bays, 
While he, the hero of Abcols, would smile 

To see a lute our GkUUc rights defend. 
Thanks to your gifta—a tomb ooasoles tha while : 

Some suocoor to the poor old lyrist lend. 

Ambition never crossed his faithful mind ; 

Ev'n in the field— wishing a death of fame- 
To his lov*d France he still his ear inclined, 

Proud would she wake and call his humble name. 
On his arm leaning, I felt all his fire ; 

Nor thus eould even the form of Death o#6nd, 
Shelter for him Is all I now require : 

Some succour to your poor old lyrist lend. 

Against such power as separates as now 

His manly eloquence waa always heard : 
'Twas not a atraying thunderbolt^ I vow, 

But a brave sword the foes of virtue feared. 
They tore him from the Tribune, and he fell 

Into a aatioa'a arms. 

Lelus^efond 
His tomb. He loved his native country well. 

Some euccour to the poor old lyrist len^ 

Ton would ibrget him^people fHvolous s^l— 

Soon as ho tastes the sweetness of repose. 
What though the boat lies dry on shors ? It will 

Soon feefthe tide's returning waves en^os^. 
The dead is haunting now the sf^ltude 

Thro' which my songs delight their course tQ.bend. 
Ah 1 to efliftce four years' ingratitude. 

Some succour to your (;oor old l^rijit le»adr 

And that a tomb may testify our tears 
Assist me ye, for whom so^loDg Pve sung 

Of peace and cotteord, -mid a nation's' Iban, 
Of Liber^, wh^ rQiuQ4 us ^i^ y 

OlTO fof B^ DQii^ ri^meinl^ere^ y^t v 
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I stretch my baod— a farthiiifif sure you'll spend. 
That Mantjel's glory wfth na may abide. 
Some succour to your poor old lyrist lend. 

Sach was t^e friend by whose side Beran^er desired 
to lay his ashes in the tomb. The poor national poet, 
and the ex{>elled national representative — one of whom 
had used his pen, and the other his sword, for their 
common eountry^-l^ifter }rears of strict and pnre friend- 
ship were laid to mingle into dost togetiier. 

Let us resume our vision of the poet, and b^old his 
muse when she became lighted up by hope, and life, and 
even mutiny. Let us watch her as she beckons to her 
votaries to follow to more stirring scenes. ■ Tucking 
up her flowing robe, she leads the people on ; as, even 
still our fancy can behold her, with her rosy cheek, 
and coquettish manner. The Muse is now the Queen 
of pleasure, of joy, of love, and feasts. She sits be- 
neath the trellis-work of the wild vine and trips to the 
tinkling of the harp or the merry notes of the violin, as 
welcome to us as ever. Nay more so. She governed 
our fancy before — but our hearts now. 

And, see 1 she assumes the form of Lisette ; the gay, 
laughing, loving grisette of Paris — such as Sterne pic- 
tured, and Albert Smith presented us. 

Will we ask Lisette to tell us some of the secrets of 
the old lyrist. No. It is useless. Lisette has no 
secrets. Beranger sat not under the rose. He has 
told us all his secrets. His life is one broad pencil of 
light, which never concealed itself bepeath the shade of 
hypocrisy or mystery, and his history is like his songs, 
it increases our love for the amiable poet. 

BerangMT was bom in Paris, in ^e house of a tailor, 
and in one of his lyrics he treats of this circumstance in 
a manner which strongly marks the independanoe of 
his mind. In this song he supposes a fairy godmother 
present on his birthday, and foretelling his future lot in 

We are told by Lucien of one Simon who, having 
nown rich, chao^^ his name to Simonides and set on 
fire the house he nad occupied In his poverty in order 
that none would be able to point to the scene of his 
humble life. If that man may be taken as an example 
of meanness and vanity, Beranger, who so faithfully 
detidls the poverty in wbich he was bom, and scorns 
anything which savours of pride in respect of acdden- 
taf circumstances deserves our bluest reverence. 
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In France it was usual for families claiming noble 
descent to put a prefix of De before their surnames, 
and generally the name of the fimily estate followed 
De to distinguish the party — ^like the names of De 
lahoyde, De Verdon, De Salis, De Vesoi, and others 
around us. 

Now it became at one time the subject of remark to 
cavilling critics in France, that IK Beranger were so 
humble a man, why should he put the De before his 
name — ^for it is Pierre Jean De jSeraneer. There is a 
Zolius in erery age to carp at the smallest point in the 
history of the great, and decry their virtues — as some 
astronomers devote their time to observe spots on the 
sun. Indeed Bacon observes ** men's minds will either 
feed upon their own good, or upon other men's evil ; 
and who wanteth the one will prey upon the other. 

Bu* when it had been thus asked, the reply redoun- 
ded to the honour of the French poet. He was, indeed, 
descended ftrom the ancient Provencal family of Bei en- 
eer. When the poet was a^ked why he spelt his name 
differently, he replied laughinglv — '* Do you forget that 
the nobles formerly knew not how to write, or wrote 
badly? One of my ancestors mistook the letter in 
question." 

But as to his use of the De. It is proved that he did 
net use it his first publications ; it was what he con- 
ceived his duty obliged him to do so afterwards. There 
were several writers in the cheap journals of the day 
who bere the like surname, and the Editor of the Quo- 
tidienne having attributed one of our poets' political 
songs to M. Beranger (author of Active Morality)^ who 
was. in conse<)uence, near losing his place as inspector 
in the university, the poet at once came forward and 
took upon himself the responsibility. Thenceforth, to 
save others trom being punished for his satires and poli- 
tical songs, he placed the De before his name. 

When the revolution of July had .placed Louis Phil- 
lipe upon the throne, the affection of his friends took 
the form of a remonstrance to Beranger on the ^ same 
subject. They told him it Wbuld be more in character 
with those days of equality to drop the De. 

"Bahl" he replied, "Is it that my profession of 
faith is not known ? If I were Marquis I would sign 
Marquis De Beranger ; it would be still more droll 1 

He might, indeed, have pointed to those beautiful 
verses in which he detailed tne history of his birth. 
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THE TAILOm AMD THS FAIBT. 

Here in Puris, ^reat city uf squalor and gold, 

In serenteen hundred and eighty, a.i>.. 
At a tailor's — ^my grandfather, needy and old — 

When an infant, I'll tell you what happened to m«. 
Noportent foretold by my cradle of straw, 

Tne fame of an Orpheus ; but summoned one day 
By my cries my poor grandfather hurried and saw 

His child kissed and dandled about by a fay ! 
And the fairy's eay lullaby sung in my ears 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrews and 
tears. ' 

When the honest old man in some little alarm. 

Would know what my fate in the future should be, 
" Thwe he is by my wand's most infallible charm, 

** A waiter, a printer, a clerk," replied she. 
** A thunderbolt still adds a presage to mine 

And he nearly has died on Uie threshdd of home ; 
But the bird soon reviTod by a mercy dirine. 

Shall brare with ita strains other tempests to 
come." 
And the fairy's sweet lullaby sung in my ears 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and 
tears. 

The sylphs of our youth, the gay pleasures in 
throngs. 
Shall awaken his lyre to the revels of night ; 
The hearts of the poor shall be glad in his songs. 
And the long weary hours of the wealthy grow 
light. 
But'a darkness o'ershadows and saddens the strings. 

The bright days of Olory and Empire are o'er ; 
And his Toice is like that of a fisher that brings 

The news of a wreck in his grief to the shore." 
And the fairy's gay lullaby sung in my ears 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and 
tears. 

The tailor cried out — ** Then my daughter has sent 

But a maker of songs to compensate my care — 
Better work at my trade day and night, than be 
spent 
At last in yain sounds, like an echo in air." 
♦* Hush, hush 1" said the fairy, ** thou'rt wrong to 
complain. 
Though oft haye'great talents the smallest success ; 
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For his oonhtrjr shall cherish the bard, and his strain 
Shall soften the the tears of the exile's distress." 
And the fairy's sweet lullaby sung in my ears 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrovs and 
tears. 

Last night, as f s^ktlh a sullen repose, 
I saw her a^ain. With the air of a sage 

She thoughtfculy plucked off the leaves of a rose 
And she saidl.<* Thou hast felt the approaches of 
age. 

Kind memories in Eld will give joy to thy breast, 
As mirages briffhten the wilderness lone — 

The baaqu^s of mendship await thee, a guest. 
And there long live over tlie days Uiat are gone." 

And the fairy's gay presages sung in my ears 

With a diarm that dispelled all my sorrows and 
fears. 

Having been confided by his parents to the care of 
his grandfather, he remained at Paris till his ninth 
year, caressed by the old tailor, scarcely learning to 
read,^and running about the streets from mornine to 
night with children of his own age. In one of those 
rambles on the fourteenth of July, 1789, he followed the 
wild multitude which rushed to the Faubourg St. An> 
toine, and saw the bronze gates of the Bastille demol- 
ished. 

This ma^ficent triimiph of the people never left his 
memory. It seemed to be the seed whence afterwards 
sprung so many garlands devoted to the goddess of 
liberty and the bravery of the Parisian populace. The 
reminiscences of that day formed mind-pictures for the 
poet year after year, till at length, after half a century, 
had so vividly imprinted there the flowing theme that 
the lyrist wrote its history in buimng verses, on the 
coarse table of his cell in the prison of La Force, In 
the first line ef this poem he says, that the recollections 
of that day charmed him even in the sadness of his cap- 
tivity, 

The following is a translation by Mr. Younff, of this 
poem. That translator published a version of TOO songs 
of Beranger, ten years ago, and served, in no small de- 

free, to make the English people familiar with the 
ranch bard. 

THE FOURTEENTH OP JULY. 

How the remembrance a poor captive charms ! 
I, still a boy, for vengeance heard the cry, 
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** To tho Bastille I to aroiB! to arms 1 to arms !" 

Art, trade, and labor, all their hosts supply. 
Wife, daughter^ mother, in pale groups stand round ; 
The cannon roar ; the rolling drums resound ; 
Lo! the Bastille is their's ; Tiotory the mob hath 
crowned I 

The sun poured forth a brilliant ray 
To welcome in that glorious day. 

Children, old men, rich, poor, embrace with glee ; 

A thousand exploits female tongues repeat ; 
A soldier passing, clad in blue, they see. 

And him, as hero, liands and Toices greet. 
Then on mine ear the name of king did break ; 
Of Lafayette with Ioto they mention make ; 
France had her freedom gained, my reason was awake. 
The sun poured forth a brilliant ray 
To w^come in that glorious day. 

An old man on the morrow, grave and wise. 
Guided my steps o*er ruins vast and drear ; 
<* BIy son" said he, ** a slavish people's cries 

Enslaving despots oft have stifled here. 
But they, &eir crowd of captives safe to keep. 
Beneath each tower dug out the earth so deep 
That the first shock, this fort so old, could level sweep. 
The snn poured forth a brilliant ray 
To vrelcome in that glorious day. 

** Ancient and holy rebels— Freedom, here 

Armed with the fetters that our grandsires wore 
Tnumphaot bids equality appear, 

And she, my son, descends from Heaven once more. 
Sisters are they : their bolts all hiss and glow ; 
Against the Court now thunders Mirabeau ; 
His loud voice doth to us another Bastille show ! 
The sun poured forth a brilliant ray 
To welcome in that glorious day. 

<* Each nation reaps where'er the seed wo sow ; 

Already twenty kings our movements bear. 
And whilst of us their subjects whisper low 

They raise their hands to feel their crowns in fear. 
An Era teeming with the rights of man 
Comaaeoces here and the whole g\pbe shall span ; 
God, in this wreck, marks for a new^orld his plan. 
The sun poured forth a brilliant ray 
To welcome in that glorious day." 
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These lesions that an old man ga?e me then 

To slumher in my memory were thrown by ; 
But after forty years I see again^ 

Shut in by bolts—the fourteenth of July. 
Freedom I my Toice thry would forbid to sing ; 
Yet with^tby glory theie dull walls shall ring; 
Morning '^athwanh my bars her brightest smiles doth 
fling! 

Again the sun ^ilh brilliant ray 
Doth welcome^in this glorious day. 

The patriotic enthusiasm of Beranger appears to hare 
had its origin in that period of acti?e rerolution. Hisgrand- 
father, howeTer» finding the disorders of the streets of 
Paris, becoming more grave and dangerous each day, re- 
solved, to send him to his aunt who lived at Peronne, in 
Picardy. 

Arcordingly Beranger went by the eoaeh to the Auberge 
of his aunt ; and it is owing to this circumstance that 
he has caused the fairy to foretel that he would be a 
waiter. 

When the young lad had visited all the curiosities of 
Peronne, he was placed under a more strict restraint by 
his aunt, who w|p a religious careful woman. She ordered 
him to learn his catechism— J>ut he found in the house 
Racine, Telemachus, and Voltaire, that pleased him bet- 
ter. The scepticism of the latter seised hold of his mind, 
of which he very soon after gave sufllcient proof. There 
was a storm swept over the place, and the thunder threat- 
ened to overturn the house which trembled to its founda- 
tion. Beranger watched his aunt at her devotions, and 
sprinkling holy water in the hope of warding off the dan- 
ger. He was in the act of ridiculing her anxiety, when 
the window was thrown open with a mghtful noise, and, 
perhaps, attracted by the current of air, the electric fluid 
burst, and threw the boy upon the floor. 

For some time he appeared dead. An hour passed by 
ere he returned to life. Then suddenly arising, he per- 
ceived his aunt kneeling before the sofa where tlyy had 
placed him. 

** Well," said he-.*« What good was in the holy 
water P" 

Shocked at this unbelieving sally, so unfreqnent in one 
of bis age, his good aunt became suspicious, and searched 
his chamber, when (he presence of Voltaire's works ex- 
plained, to her satisfaction, the conduct of the boy, and 
fully accounted for the fall of the thunderbolts She, there* 
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fore, instantly borned th« books, and thenceforth all books 
bat the catechism were prohibited. 

Just at this period the men in power threatened to per- 
secute the Qiergjf and to close the churches ; and a Pa« 
triotic Institute was established at Peronne, by a man 
named Bellanglise, a citizen, whose object was to propa- 
gate in the schools the revolutionary doctrines of the day. 
He did not wish the boys to read greek or latin, but each 
article of the course of education tended to initiate the young 
disciples in the movements of the clubs. The lads wrote 
and recited speeches ; they framed letters to Tallien and 
Kobespierre ; and it was singular to behold those little 
demagogues quarrelling like men, anil giving their opinions 
upon public i^irs. 

Beranger had been placed at this school, and though 
the appears to have detested the course of education 
adopted there, his aunt dared not remove the boy lest 
she would be suspeeted. However a printer named 
Laisne proposing to take Beranger an apprentice bis aunt 
seised hold of this pretext to snatch him from the doc- 
trines of Bellanglise. 

The little clubbist regretted his noisy school. He had 
been the strongest in argument, the most eloquent in 
speeches, and had written the best letters to Bobes- 
pierre. 

M. Laisne soon found that bis youthful compositor was 
possessed of great intelligence, with a sincere desire to 
receive instruction. He became attached to him, directed 
his studies, perfected his knowledge of the language, and 
assisted him with moneT to complete his education. 

In composing an edition of the works of Andre Che- 
nier, Beranger tried, for the first time, the art of rersifi- 
cation, and his master finding some of his rhymes helped 
his inexperience, by teachhig him the rules of Frenck 
Proeody. 
From this day the vocation of the youth was deeided. 
When he returned to Paris, his father, who was now 
in very comfortable circumstances, asked him what he 
wished to do. 

** I wish to be a Poet,*' replied Beranger. 
During eighteen months he frequented with ardour the 
several theatres, a pleasure altogether new to him, and 
which, it is reported, served to distract him from the first 
^sappointments of lore. 

For he had already loved ; people doubt not of the ex- 
istence of his Lisette, as has been the case with the Laura 
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of Petrarch. Lisette, the ideal of his 8ongB« was a li? iog 
being, a warm jonnf; heart, with fair cheek, rosj lips^ 
and eocliantiDg smile, that he had met not in dreams, but 
in the reality of life. He had given her his heart. She 
was by his side in the commencement of his career, a 
beautiful ivild spirit who more than once preserved his 
heart, while she turned his head. 

Lisette was not able to follow Beranger at once to 
Paris, but he entertained the hope of seeing; her once 
more. Meanwhile he set to work courageously, and the 
extravagant manners of the Directory, where were seen 
effeminate men conduct themselves like women, furnished 
him with a subject, and he wrote The Hermaphrodites. 
The play did not meet with success, and at a later period 
he burnt it with a volume of poems, which the Censor 
would not permit him to publish. 

We do not miss the volume thus destroyed, and' it has 
been remarked that he thus acted like a rich man who is 
permitted to be prodigal of his weath. 

The ease and station in which Beranger found his 
family, was entirely dependent on the intrigues of the 
Royalists— of whom his father was one of the most adroit 
plotters. But when these plots were discovered, all 
became chang^ed. and a complete want succeeded opulence. 

Then, suddenly deprived of all species of resource, and 
finding his pen useless after the failure of his comedy, 
Beranger resolved to set out for Egypt, to which couutry 
people in that day were tempted by Napoleon's conquests 
to emigrate in large numbers. 

The poet did not desire a soldier's life. He wished for 
a civil employment ; but a M. Parse val, whom he con- 
suited, strongly advised him to remain in Fraace, and 
warned him that the Egyptian colony would be a failure. 
Beraiig^, fherefore, remained, and almost found himself 
happy in his poverty, so much were his opinions at variance 
with those of his father. The Royalist money could not 
tempt the scholar of the Patriotic Institute; and recall- 
ing his youthful visions of poesy aud fame, he com- 
menced to sing and laugh in the teeth of poverty. 

Just then, too, when he needed consolation, he was 
joined by Lisette. She was almost free to visit him when 
she pleased, and she came frequently to bis lodging, 
bringing all the purple light of love and hope with her, 
and lighting up the humble dwelling of Beranger with 
joys unspeakable. The poet has left a record of his hap« 
piness at this time in one of his songs : — 
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Rap, rap. Is this my brunette ? 
Rap, rap. Who comes below ? 
Rap, rap. 'Tis Fortune, the cheat. 
Rap, rap. I'll not open, so. 
Each friend of mine, with glass in band. 
Makes my room swim with joy so gay, 
Lisett-e alone shall join the band. 

Blind Fortune -go thy way I 

How truly has Querard said, in writing of the poet : — 
** All the history of Beranger is iu his songs ; this will 
l-ast longer than medals of bronze.*' ^ .-v' 

The philosophy of the youthful lyrist— the lover of 
Lisette — was at least sincere. Gay and frank comrades 
surrounded him then, and Roger Bontemps was of the 
number. Of this period^ so happily spent, he says in 
one of his songs, apostrophising the humble lodging of 
tiis youth : — 

** For one.snch month as Hearen allowed me here, 
Wlulst glory, pleasure, folly, love, are rife ; 

Whilst hope is beaming forth with long, long ray ; 
In some brief moments whilst one spends a life 

At twenty, even the garret must be gay.'' 

This Roger Bontemps, whom we would call Robiii 
Goodfellow, made immortal by a song, was a man named 
BiUoux. He drank like Silenus, and had a circumference 
equal to a hogshead. He sent one day to his friends the 
following invitation :— '* I have at length attained 25 
stone weight. Science will rejoice in finding how far the 
skin of the human body can be extended. Will 
we remain indifferent to so beautiful a work of na- 
ture ? No ! Therefore we will dine on Saturday next, 
28th July, at Mother Sauguet's, I will be there, and 
there will be fat enough for all." 

It was in the humble garret he then inhabited that 
Beranger composed some of his best songs. 

But the society of Roger Bontemps cost money, and 
soags would not pay for suppers— even philosophy fled 
from the house of famine — and as Beranger had a good 
appetite for enjoyment he did not like to die of hunger. 
So he put together all bis verses, fragments of epio 
poems, odes, and dythrambics, and sent the parcel to 
Lucien Bonaparte, brother of the First Consul, and pro- 
tector of literature. 

This poetical envoy represented a supreme power, and~ 
yet it was accompanied by an epistle where the pride of 
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the sefaolar of the Patriotie Institiite eomplained bitterly 
of being obligred to h»ve reoourte to « pa(r<m» 

It is said that' this daab of pride was prooiaely what 
eharmed Lucien. He called the poet to lus house, 
eonrersed with him about hfs works* praised 
him, and queationed him upoo his potHicw with much be- 
oeTolence. Beranger was ashamed to eonfesa the full 
extent of his distress ; bnt Lucien bed alreAdy discovered 
H. 

'* I wish/' he said to the young ii^p, ** that no bust- 
ness shall interfere with your works. Count npon me 
for your perseta! sopport, and distress your mind no 
more." 

Lucien soon afterwards set o«t for Italy, and Beran- 
ger belicTed himself cut off from all his hopes wh?u ho 
received the followins letter, dated from Rome — 

** I pray you to accept my income from the Aoademy, 
and I doubt not that if you continue to cultivate year ta- 
lent by exercising it, jrou will be one of the ornaments of 
our Parnassus. Preserve the rbyt^m in everything. 
Cease not to be bold, but foe more elegant. 

Enclosed in this kind letter waa theaeceseary authority 
to draw the Prince's pension from the Academy. 

The heart of Beranger bounded with gri^tltade, but it 
was only 30 jrears afterwards be was at Hbarty to expreaa 
it ID his writings. He dare not praii^ the exile; and 
further en the Restoration would not suffer a BonI^Mlrte 
to be addressed as Macenas ; it was only after the Re- 
volution of July that Beranger was allowed to dedicate 
the fourth volume of his worlds to his protector. 

About the year 1809 Beranger want to M. Arpawl.t 
of the Institute, with many letters from Lucien. Thi^x 
gentleman at once recommended him to M. de Fontanes^ 
who received the poet as a secretary : bi^t hearing him 
one day sing in the otftce some coupleta of the King of 
Yvetot, the grand master of the uoiveraity demanded tha 
song, to show it to the Emperor, against whom it was a 
lively satire. Napoleon read the verses» and began to 
laugh loud and long in beholding this joyous eriticism 
upon his conquests and his government. 

•< Do you know the air, M. de Fontanes ?'* inquired the 
Smperor* 

** Yes, sire," replied the courtier. 

'* Sing it then**, said Napoleon ; and the courtier sang 
tke libellous song for the Emperor. 

Tha courtiers aome daya after this heard with astonish- 
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ment Napoleon himself singing between hSf teeth every 
word and note of the burden of the song. 

The lyric in question was intended to «xpreta ?cry 
freely a protest against the increasing and scremingly in- 
satiable ambition of Napoleon. Tvetot is the name of a 
petty lordship on the lower Seine, near Havre, which up 
to the period of the Revolution, enjoyed a complete ex* 
emption from nearly all the ordinary burdens of th« 
kingdom; its privileges being derived from the remote 
times of Clotaire I., and resembling in absurdity those of 
Gretna Green andHoIyrood. A king nominally controlled 
this vast realm, and the portrait drawn by the poet of 
his small Norman Majesty raised at once the intended 
laugh, being felt by every one to be a stroke against Nt<^ 
pol«on*s ambitious magnificence and profuse fxpenditnrf. 

Grown bold by this toleration, Beranirer sometimet 
went too far in his remarks to please those around him. 
He waa still the scholar of the Patriotic Institute. 

He was invited to the soirees of the minister, and 
whilst there he heard one of his collea^es of the secre- 
tary's office make a wondrous fine speech to a knot of his 
fellows, and say '* Alexander alone could conquer Blice- 
phalus, and none other than Napoleon could to-day tu\p 
France. 

**0h^ hor said B«rang«r, *^ you compare Fraoce t« 
Bucephalus ? Well you would do better liken it to an aa^; 
It would then perhaps speak to tell where it felt the blows 
it received.** 

For this daring speech, in which hn plainly insiimatetf 
that France was only keep in obedience to Napoleon by 
a rod of iron, the poet was severely censured by those in 
authority. 

Notwithstanding he entertained those sentiments, he 
entertained the highest admimtion for the heroes who 
had crowned France with glory« and at a banquet givan 
in the salons of Paris to the aides-de-camp of Alexander 
he sung of French valour, and mocked the allies to their 
very beard. The following is the song he sang upon that 
oecasion, and it is one of the most glorious ever sung by 
man. It is so full of national love, honour, pride, and 
independence, that it gives a lesson to the people of all 
nations, and deserves to be studied In every line, and in 
every word. Let us remember that it was composed ex- 
pressly to be rendered in the presence of foreigners who 
looked forward to the ultimate conquest of Europe ; nay^ 
irbo still look in this direction— for we now know enough 
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•f Rusftian ambition to share somewhat with Berang^r 
the sentimADts he subsequently published in his Song of 
the Cossack, in which he predicts their inroad like the 
hosts of At ilia upon the plains of Europe. It was this- 
eareful attention to the state of his country, over vfhicb 
Beranger sat as a Censor, and. a Conscience, that has 
made him so very dear to the French people,^ and I knoir 
no subject more calculated to instruct the people of any 
country than the history of his life. The incidents were- 
not numerous ; but each is a fact now inseparable from 
the history of France. He was the Poet of the Kevolu- 
lutipn. He sung for the people exactly such subjects a» 
were fkted to rouse them to a sense of the nature of true 
nationality. He detested all tricks and tricksters, all 
pretensions and pretenders. He was a poet of reality and 
not of the ideal. He painted no Arcadia save that which 
exists. He was the foe of tyrants^ and of those only. He 
was the flatterer of the unfortunate ! He chiefly lauded 
greatness after it had set in darkness^ or was about to- 
mde from memory i and feelmg that all his obligations 
rested with the class from which he sprung — whilst he 
attended to the advice of Lucien and preserved his^ 
rhythm, he never wove a garland for the great, or lent 
his pen to what his heart detested. 

Let Ui now imagine at the board the fair tall noblemen 
of Russia ; the glasses sparkle with the wines of Ger- 
many and Franee — bright eyes are full of pi^ide, and no 
doubt the foreigners deem they are making donverts to* 
Russian principles, and laying deeply the foundation of 
Muscovite ambition, when up rises the lyrist— the ehan- 
aonnier — the pet of the people— the immortal bard — ta 
sing his new song. Imagine the thrill which tingled 
through the veins of all present as- they heard the quiet 
Beranger, full of god-like ire, read them a lesson fit fop- 
all ages of the world — 

THE GOOD FBENCRMA.N. 

I like a Russian to be Russian, 

The Englishman should English be : 
And if in Prussia one is Prussian, 

Frenchmen in France be we 1 
Whilst here our hearts are gushing o'er. 
And can but count one Frenchman morey, 
Friends, friends, oh ! faithful let Uft^stancE; 
Tes, faithful to our native land. 
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To Charles the Fifth that monarch's farrie, 

So bra?e. a pang: of envy cost, 
Who at Pa?ia could proclaim, 

** Safe honour all is lost 1" 
Let us these soothing words repeat 
Tt> those whom numbers did defeat, 
Friends, friends, oh ! faithful let us stand i 
Yes. faithful to our native land ! 

They toll us Louis did deplore 

That fate our hapless warriors crost, 

Whose laurels withered but before 
Stern winter's sternest frost. 

Fresh yerdure shall those laurels gain« 

Beside the lillies they'll sustain. 

Friends, friends, oh! faithful let us stand, 

Yes, faithful to our native land 1 

The fatal foe of England's power, 
A king on bed of suffering laid ; 

Saved France of old in peril's hour. 
Yet in his palace stayed : 

We're sure, if any cause be seen, 

That Louis knows on whom to lean. 

Friends, friends, ohl faithful let us stand ; 

Yes, faithful to our native land. 

The anglo-mania let us dread ; 

All hath it spoiled for us ere now i 
To Germans let us not be led 

In rules of taste to bow ; 
Nor borrow, o'er our neighbour's lines, 
Aught — save their women and their wines f 
Friends, friends, oh ! faithful let us stand ; 
Yes, faithful to our native land 1 

Our glory's at the loftiest height : 
Whojn, Frenchmen, can we rivals call ? 

Our labours give mankind their light, 
Our labours charm them all. 

Let us but have a joyous strain. 

And lol the world once more in train ! 

Friends, friends, ohl faithful let us stand ) 

Yes, faithful to our native laud ! 

Good service to our land 'twill be, 
Where fixed for ever, side by side. 

The Loves, the Pleasures, Industry 
And the Fine Arts abide, 
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To lore— for Lonis hath approred 
All thing! that our Fourth Henry loTod. 
Friends, friends, oh I faithful let us stand ; 
Yes, faithful to our natiTe Undl 

As regards the Anglomania, or desire for English fa- 
shions that, for a season, so much prerailed in Paris, we 
have a historical account of its excesses in Alison (vol I., 
page 17 8). That historian tells us : 

*' The Anglomania was more than a mere foolery of 
fashion ; it was the expression of a disposition disquieted 
and dissatisfied with itself, and arose from a secret desire 
to imitate the free institutions of a country whose extra- 
yaganoies were so much the object of admiration. 

** It is hardly credible, howerer, to what an extent 
the passion for ererything English OTcrspread all classes 
in the nation. The Philosophers constaotly held up the 
English constitution as the model of political wisdom — 
English philosophy as the school of enlightened reason — 
English soil as the only asylum of freedom on earth. 
The Duke of Orleans and the liberal nobles pushed even 
to excess .the passion for English amusements: the 
dress, the manners, the air, the slang of English jockeys, 
were the objects of unitersal admiration. Horse-racing 
and bunting became favourite amusements ; leather 
breeches and top boots the most fashionable morning at- 
tire. Eren the mode of riding was altered ; and the as- 
tonished Parisians, instead of the stately seigneur, sitting 
erect, with huge jack-boots, on his ambling, high-mettled 
palfrey, beheld tightly dressed youths, arrayed like 
English grooms, (rotting along and rising in their stir- 
rups. Almost alone of his subjects at Paris, Louis XYI. 
who was thoroughly national in his habits and inclina« 
tioos, resisted the general contagion, and maintained in- 
violate the habits and amusements of the school. Su- 
perficial obserTers will exclaim that these are trifles be- 
neath the dignity of history : but they know little of hu- 
man affairs who are not aware that nothing is unworthy 
of notice, which marks, in a period of ferment, the 
inclination of the general mind; and in the political not 
less than in the physical world, it is straws which show 
how the wind sets, and often prognosticate the direction 
of the coming storm.' ' 

Our countnr woman. Lady Morgan, in her work on 
France in 1829, states she was at that time told by a man 
of fashion ** Eyerything English, except their politics. 
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is DOW in Paris popalar, and is deemed romantic, and we 
hare romantic tailors, milliners, pastry cooks, and eren 
doctors and apothecaries :** and for herself she informs 
ns, '* there does exist among the French a stronsr disposi* 
tion to try all thing:s, and especially all things English.*' 

After a day's shopping, when she found cTerythlng la- 
belled English, Lady Morgan says : — 

'* On reaching home I found a little basket lying on 
the table of the anteroom, labelled with a card, and an 
English lifery serfant waiting for a receipt. The card 

ran thus — • M^ 's best compliments to Sir C* M. 

with a flask of genuine Poteen I' " 

It will therefore be perceived that Beranger applied 
his caustic to the proper place. 

Oj dear spirit of Nationality! How gloriously it 
gilds ou^ country's fame, our heroes' actions — our in- 
dividnal exertions ! How it elevates the traveller as he 
journeys through lands not his own; to be able to boast of 
Ms country's living fire— to point to trophies won for al- 
tars and for homes. As nationality is generally under* 
stood it is but a shade. Where it is properly cultivated 
each man feels himself a hero, and a man of worth. The 
author of The letters of Owen Roe O'Neill— Pollock- 
puts the case strongly and clearly where he says : " Those 
who have not dignity at hotne must expect contempt 
abroad." 

This dignity is not a shade : it includes the virtue of 
self-reliance, and the consciousness of national purity. 
The Welshman has his Leek— the Bootehman his Thistle 
—the Irishman his Shamrock— the French the Fleur de 
lis— the Englishman his rose — bat none of these is a 
whit the better for these heraldic traditions and whimsi. 
calities. 

Yet if the true and living enthusiasm gather around 
even a toy like one of these, it is no matter what the nu- 
cleus of the band — or what the crest that adorns the 
casque of the warrior. 

It would delight me now if I Cuuld persuade others to 
make their countty the goddess of their national pride, 
and not the battle-ground of furious factions : if I could 
hope that the spirit of Beranger would enter into some 
hearts, and warm into life even a little of all that Ossian 
and Moore would have evoked. 

While mentioning Moore, let me say that while his 
songs of love and friendship bid fair to live for ever, it is 
to be regretted that his patriotic songs of a more general 
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character, such as could aud would be sunf; bj all classes. 
As it is, I thiDJL you will agree with me there are many 
who refuse even to sintr his praises of Emmet— and his 
deouDciatioDs of the ** cold-hearted Saxon/' 

la this matter Beranger has been much more success- 
fol. It is the Frenchman he pour trays ; it is the glory 
of France and not of a party he desires. AboTe and 
beyond all fhls he sings cheerfully of the present and the 
future, and allows the past to bury its own dead— so that 
he possesses what neither Moore nor Bums can 
boast of, namely, that his songs are eminently practical ; 
being full of utility— a property scarcely ever ap- 
pertaining to the poet's rhymes, as utility is nowadays 
understood Each is in this view a lay sermon by a good 
preacher to an audience with whose thoughts, passions, 
glories, talents, and failings he was well acquainted. 
More— -he himself practised what he taught 

I confess I have met with parties in Paris who tried 
to lessen the popularity of Beranger, or rather tried to 
estimate it lower than they were justified by the facts. 
But the fame of Beranger rests not on a coterie or a 
class. He is in every view decidedly a Poet : he reached 
the highest rank in literature, although he restrained 
himself with the greatest modesty. Inimitable as La- 
fontaine, he has, like him, elevated the most trifling 
lyrics to the sublime. This it is which caused Benjamin 
Constant to say : '^ Beranger composes sublime odes, 
when he thinks he only writes a song." 

And what is the more admirable in the poet, and 
makes him deserving of our profound admiration is the 
unity of his life. He remained in old age what he had 
been in youth. His life is of the severe antique charac- 
ter : he lived under many rulers— from the first revolu- 
tion to the second empire, and never deviated in a single 
line. 

Having devoted his muse to the praise of the I st Na- 
poleon, whom be heartily admired, nothing could tempt 
him by any act of his to recognise the policy of the ne- 
phew who now rules France. A pension was offered him 
through Eugenie, but he refused it. 

But though Beranger neither feared nor flattered those 
he despised or disliked, he was more than once made feel 
the weight of the iron rule of kings, when directed 
against a man who scorned to court the favour of ty- 
rants, or those who could intercede for his safety. 

In 1821 he was brought before the Court of Assize in 
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consequence of an evil malidous spirit having' denounced 
his songs as rebellious, treasonable, immoral and irreli- 
gious. Notwithstanding the juries in France are diffi. 
rently framed from ours, only seven men out of a jury of 
twelve were found capable of serving the base purposes 
of the court. But that majority of one voice sufficed. 
8trange to say, they acquitted him of having written any- 
thing contrary to good manners, whilst they found him 
guilty of having in the same writings outraged public and 
religious morality. They also acquitted him of having 
had any design against the person of the king — though 
the soDff which had drawn upon him this prosecution 
was a direct appeal to the military courage of his coun- 
trymen, in which he called upon them to raise once more 

THE OLD FLAG. 

[Mr. Rowland here read this celebrated poem.] 

A few years passed quickly by, and then Beranger saw 
his work bear fruit, and tyranny cast in the dust. The 
roll of musketry in the revolution of July reached the old 
poet's ears and made him tremble with the mighty Inte- 
rest he felt in its success. The outbreak had not seemed 
to his prophetic eye so near at hand. This monarchy 
whose foundation he had been undermining for 15 years 
tumbled with a crash, and this bloody fight which he had 
in a great measure provoked ; this avengiog cannon to 
which he had applied the match, caused him the most 
lively sensation, and as the bird hushes its song during a 
storm, so was he silent amidst the battle and the victery. 
He left this care to his fellow- worker Delavigne, who in 
his celebrated song of La Parisienne has done his best to 
immortalize the three days in popular song. 

But if Beranger did not obtrude himself in presence of 
his revolution, the people were not unmindful of the man 
who had lighted the saered Bre of liberty. His bust 
crowned in all the theatres of the capital, was saluted 
with shouts of love and admiration greater than the 
triumph of a Roman general. The provinces echoed the 
applause of the capital, and entire France was but one 
united voice to applaud the father of the revolution; 

From that day Beranger believed hi» mission ended — 
his task finished, and having attained so giddy a height in 
popular estimation, he felt like one of weak nerves upon 
a lofty pinnacle, fearful of the descent. 

Some people then desired that he would resume his 
lyre. To those he replied, ** You know I have no for- 
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tone bit my Hum ; permit me, therefore, to be earefiil of 
it. The Poet is no more. The man rests himself, adiea !** 
And in one of the prefaoes to his worlcs he says ** Up to 
this time I have been devoted to yooth, and 1 do not now 
wish to be told by tliat gay goddess to stand aside «nd 
let her pass me by." 

We can scarcely blame Beranger for taking sach eare 
of his fame. He could easily have gained money. The 
Parisian journals would have covered bis manuscripts 
with gold. But he felt as if his two muses, his political 
muse, and his anacreontic muse had fu'fiUed his missions. 
Whilst he disapproved of much that was taking place, he 
could no longer use the whip of the satirist with propria* 
ty— a sentinient of rectitude and tact forced him to lay 
aside the rod, lest he might be accused of perpetual dis- 
content and systematic destructivensu. As to bis loving 
gay, and bacchanal muse, she was grown old, and the 
hour for praising Susan Lisette and Jeanetton had 
passed away for ever. 

Notwithstandhig all this the Poet felt so dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the republican party acted that 
he said in the Tribune, that his party had dethroned the 
sovereignty of Song with the monarchy of Charles X. 
By this he meant that from the course they adopted 
they had lost their right to the poet's praise. 

His horror of the tyranny of kings was constant and 
always forcibly expressed. It is most amusing to read 
his advice to the Belgians in 1831, when some months 
had elapsed, since the revolution had severed Belgium 
from Holland, and previous to the crown being offered to 
Leopold. In like manner as^ the^ early republicans, in 
their manifestoes, declared their mission to be the estab- 
lishment of freedom in Europe, so Beranger, in this song, 
painted, in the most forcible manner, the evils that kings 
produce. The prophet of old was not more expressive to 
the Israelites, when they demanded a king instead of God 
to rule over them, than was the French lyrist, at this ap* 
propriate season, to his neighbours. 

ADYICB TO THB BELOIAKB. 

Brothers of Belgium, come, to issue bring 

Tour doubts 1 zounds, finish them, and make a king. 

These eight months past, good courtiers all bemoan 

That so republican your airs have grown. 

Stuff for a king can readily be found ; 

Jean, Paul, my neighbour, and myself stand round. 
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Hatched, without sitting, royal egga abound. 

Then make a king ! lonnds, make a king I 
Tes, make a king I yes, make a king I 

A prince ! what blessicgs will he o'er you shed 1 
First etiquette will come with stately tread ; 
Crosses and ribbons then, in fnll amount ; 
Then duke and marquis— -baron, peer, and count. 
Then a gay throne, gold, irilk« ana pearl, inlaid ; 
Though of its cushions some might feel afraid. 
The anoiutiog too, please heayen, will grant its aid. 

Tlien make a king ! zounds, make a king ! 

Tes, make a king ! yes, make a king 1 

Kissing of hands, and shows, then shall you see ; 

Odes, speeches, fireworks, flowers, shall frequent be. 

Then many a man shall sudden sickness feign 

Soon as his Majesty feels some shght pain. 

On poor men's caps—on regal crowns— on all 

By God's decree, some kind of Termin fall. 

On pride supreme tormenting courtiers crawl. 

Then m^e a kinsr I zounds make a king I 
Yes, make a king 1 yes, make a king I 

It shall rain lacqueys, eytry sort and size ; 

Judges, and prefects, and police, and spies ; 

Soldiers in force enough to senre their turn ; 

Joy, that would coloured lamps in hundreds bum. 

The budget comes I for twenty years to fill 

Athens, and Sparta, had been cheaper still. 

The ogre's dined— good people, pay the bill I 

Then make a king I zounds, make a king I 
Yes, make a king ! yes, make a king 1 

But what ! I jest— for well in France 'lis known 

How warmly there, I have espoused the throne. 

Besides our history is a guarantee 

Well doing princes, there, alone we see. . 

The people's sires half kill them with good fare. 

The more these learn, the less haye those of care ; 

The thirteenth Louis was good Henry's heir. 

Then make a king I zounds make a king I 
Yes, make a king 1 yes, make a king 1 

Since the death of Beranger, his editor, Perrotin, has 
published a nnmbjr of new songs. They are full of in- 
terest, but the time has scarcely arriyed to appreciate them 
at their true value, or to judge properly of all their merits. 
Enough to say they are worthy af the poet. 
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One of these, howeyer, I -will bring before you, as it is 
concemiDfi; his £:reat emperor, bat especially as the idea is 
widely Celtic. In this country we have the legend of 
Gerald D*£arla. In Germany they attach it to Frederick 
Barbarossa. In Scotland it is linked with the history of 
Thomas of Ercildoune. Scott has woven it into verse 
under the name of The Shepherd's Tale. In all these the 
superstition tells us of a great departed hero whom hit 
countrymen deem not dead but laid under some magic 
speU, and again destined to appear as a redoubtable war- 
rior to take part in a final struggle for the salvation of his 
country. 

HB IS NOT DEADI 

They tell the soldier he is dead 
They tell the peasant he*s no more ; 
The Emperor, his shipwreck made 
Upon an isle, and near the shore, 
Where willows wave his tomb above 
He sleeps the sleep the weary love 1 
We smile at the unwelcome tale. 
0, God who made his foes to quail, 
Who o'er him thy great wing so spread. 
Thou know'st 'tis false. He is nut dead ! 

He dead ! oh ! no— what earthquake told 
His flight from earth ? Did we behold 
A comet flamiog o'er the world 
When he his spirit's wings unfurled K 
Rather believe all England's power 
Could not detain him, bound, one hour. 
Strangers, who feared his glory, feign 
The silly tale— but talk in vain ; 
Even praise in vain his glory fled, 
God knows 'tis false. He is not dead ! 

Twice ate he of my coarse brown bread : 
With his own hand he proudly laid 
This cross of honour on my breast 
When Victory seemed at his behest. 
While bearing his proud eagle I 
Have seen Death humbly pass him by ! 
Even Death approved the choice of men ; 
Yet boasts each Euglish citizen 
They've nailed him up. He's dust 'lis said. 
God knows the truth. He is not dead I 
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We know that one small ship was all 
He had to break his gaolers' thrall : 
And crer since, this realm throughout. 
He wanders, chased, disguised, about. 
This horseman of the ghostly mien 
"Who by the forest side is seen — 
*Tis he. Perhaps he's come to save 
France and her children with his glaive ! 
He never from us could have fled, 
God knows 'tis false. He is not dead I 

And midst Parisian fetes and noise, 
Methought I saw him share their joys. 
'Twas surely he : from column tall 
Silently contemplating all ! 
Troubled, surprised, I thither sped. 
I ran. But he had vanished. 
If mj loud joy had waked his feari. 
My joy had wept in silent tears. 
I know he never could have fled. 
God knows 'tis false. He is not dead ! 

A sailor who knew all the woes 
That India suffers from her foes 
Hopes for our saket he there has gone 
And leads the brave Mahrattas on. 
To menace England's empire fair. 
Marching — flying— thundering there I 
Yes, by the north, from Asia, he 
Will soon return. Alas to see 
Strangers by him to battle led I 
At least 'tis false. He is not dead ! 

Each nation bears a burden sore 
And wants a man to lead before : 
On whom the world in faith could rest, 
'Tis him they wish for. God, the blest, 
0, send him soon to France, or we 
Are tempted to lose faith in thee I 
But if upon a lonely isle, 
In mantle wrapt he sleep the while. 
Our blood must buy our honoured head. 
But 'tis not true. He is not dead ! 

In closing these remarks, I may mention that lyric 
poetry (by which I mean particularly words that have 
been written to sing to music) is not well fitted for recita- 
tion. Many things have to give way before the necessity 
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of the alliance. In a traatlatioH, alia, there is scarcely 
eyer tbo freedom or the peeoliar empbads of the orifi^nal. 
The accentt and rhjthm are generalljr different, and nence 
much of the mannerism and pecnliarhies of style of Beran. 
^er are lost in the TersioBS I bare presente4 to you. Bear 
m mind, it is something like oarrylne home from Paris a 
French dinner. It must lose its fresiwess. 

Tet, I trust, the style in whieh I haTC treated my sub- 
ject will not cause you to look upon French poetry, as 
Goldsmith did upon the French people, when he said — 
<• The French sddom dine under scTcn hot dishes ; it is 
true, indeed, with all thte magnificence, they seldom spread 
a cloth before the rnests ; bnt in that I cannot be ang^ 
with them, since tnose that hate got no linen upcn their 
backs may Tcry well be excused for wanting it upon their 
tables." 

It may be that Goldsmith had no opportunity of coming 
to a conclusion upon this subject, wnen he thus wrote ; 
and in like manner I may not haTC presented this French 
author ia fitting dress to you. Tet do not, therefore, im« 
agine that he is wanting in beauties ; let the approying 
▼nice of Europe dispel such an idea, and if you haye some 
leisure, read his works for yourselyes, and you will not 
fkil to rise from the persnal, eleyated with hope, and re- 
freshed with intellectual pleasures. 



Printed by A. M'Bougaix, Drogheda« 
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